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ABSTRACT 

This study investigates biracial learcing teams and 
cross- racial friendship and interaction in desegregated jutior high 
schools. Subjects were seventh and eighth grade students in 

twelve Englidi^ classes (164 of them black, 256 white, and U Asian), 
Each of five teachers taught 1-2 experimental classes and 1-2 control 
classes for ten weeks. Experimental stcdents studied class worksheets 
in 4-5 biracial teams, and received recognition^ based cn the sum of 
members* quiz scores. Control students j^tudied alone , atid received 
individuai" quiz scores only". ResHlts indicated that the expierimental 
students increased from pre-test to pcst-test mere th^n the cdhtrol 
students in the number of cross-racial friiendship choices made cn a/ 
socioeconomic instrument, and in the percentage cf cress-racial 
choices over all Choices. Behavioral otservajticn showed that a higher 
proportion of peer interactions were cress-racial in experimental 
Crosses than control. Thes^ results provide further supfcrt for the ^ 
use of multi-racial learning teams in. desegregated classsrooms. 
(Author/EB) 
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v; Introductory Stateiient 

t ' * ' ' 

The Certter for Sobial Organization, of Schools has two primary. 

objectives: | to develop a scientific knowledge of how schools affect v 

their studenis, and to use this knowledge to develop better school 

practices ancl organization. - 

'i ' ' ' ■ ' 

' The Gentler works through three programs to achieve its objectives/ 

The Policy Studies in School Desegregation program applied the basic 

theories of social organization of schools to study the internal 

conditions of desegregated schools, the feasibility of alternative 

desegregation policies, and the interrelation of school desegregation 

with other equity issues such as housing and job desegregation. The 

School Organization program is^currently concerned with authority-control 

Structures,' task structures, reward systems, and peer group processers 

in schools. .Tt has produced a large-scale study of the .effects of ^ 

open schools, has developed the Teams-Games-Toumament (TGT) instructional 

. pro<;ess for teaching various subjects in elementary and secondary schools, 

and has produced a computerized system for schoolrwide attendar^ce 

'monitoring. The School Prqcess and Career Development program lis study- 

.ing transitions from high school to p'ostsecondary^ institutions .and the. 

role of schooling. in the development of career plans and the actualization 

of labor market outcomes. 

/ 

This report, prepared by the Policy Studies in School Desegregation 
program, examines the effects of a • classroom team structure. Student 
Teams-Achievement ">Mrisions, on racial integration in ^t-Tel^rp junior high . 



classrooms . 
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^ " ' Ahsferact ' , ' - ^ 

This study investigates biracial learning teams and cross-racial 
friendship and interaction in desegregated junior high schools. Subject;s ^ 
were 424 seventh^ and' e'ighth grade students, in twelve English classes , 



(White = 25^ Black = 164, Oriental =4).^ Each of fiv6 teachers taught 
1-2 experimental classe.^ and 1-2 control classes for ten weeks. Experi- 
mental students studied class worksheets in 4-5 member, biracial teams, 
"^and received recognition basec^%n the sum of members' quiz scores^^ Control 
students*" studied alone, and' received individual quiz scores only. Results 
indicated that the experimental students increased from pre- "To posttest 
more than control students in the jiumber of cross-racial friendship 
choices, made on a sociometric instrument, and in^ the percentage of crods*^ 
racial choices over all choices. Behavioral observation showed that a ^ 
^igher proportion of peer interactions were cross-racial in ex^periraan^al 
glasses than in control. These,/- results provide ^furtj»r support for the 
use of multi-racial learning teams ih desegregated classrooms. 
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In the ^ast few years , there has been increasing atten??on among 
educators to the- problem oT^ raife'; relations in integrated schools . This 
attfentipn*i^ Que to an .ihcrease in .the number of, school districts that 
are desegregatingv..their| schools on a brgad scale, but also to th^ di's- 
covery that simply placing students of^^'dlfferent races or ethnic^ groups 

J in the same school .and trea ting everyone alike" 'does not necessarily 
lead to ' positive' infcergroupu relations (Dorr, 1972; Forehand and Ragosta, 

.1976). 

However, in^ the past three to four years, there have- appeared a^ 
set of techniques that have"^een ' found to hav^ positive effects on race 
relations i^^ntegrated schools. These n^techniques involVe the use ^ 
multi-racial learning teams--smal 1 groups of students of different races 
who do school work. 'together ^nd'are rewarded at leadt in part based on' 
* their group perfopnance. These techniques rely on the gener-al principle 
that group ^cooperation increases mutual .attraction among group members ^ 
(LOtt and Lott, 1965; Slavin,,in pre^s a), and^ are based on Allport's 
C1954) prediction that jgqual-status , -cooperative initeraction among 
individuals of different races would bre^k down prejudices between them. 
^ ^The evidence relating multi-racial learning team techniques to' gains 
in race relations is comparatively consistent.. DeVries, Edwards, and 
Slavin (in press) conducted four ^tudies evalua tiryg^ Teams,-Games-Tour- 
nament (TGT) , a team technique ' tha t uses academic games as wel/l ss 
4-^ member, multi-racial learning t^aps! T^ree of these 'studies demon- 
strated positive effects *of TGT on cross-racial attraction, and i ^^ 
fourth found p<yiiitive treatment effects bn cross-racia V'helping. n 
(in press b) e uated^a less complica^f:ed but similar treatment. Student 



Teams -Achi^vei ... Divisions (STAD) , and found positive effects on cross- 
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racial attraction. Aronson, Blaney, Sikes, Stephan, and Snapp (1975) used 
a technique called "Jigsaw Teaching^* to increase attraction among students 
in tri-ethnicv<l-as^es (Black, Chicano, and Anglo), although a later study 
failed to replicate these findings (Blaney, Stephan,. Rosfenfield , Aronson, 
and Sikes, 1977). Johnson and \ohnson (Note 1) found that students who 
worked cooperatively rated their classmates of the opposite race more 
-highly aS' friends than did students Vho worked independently, but not mor« 
^than students who worked competively. Weig'eT, Wiser, and'cook (1975) ' 
assessed the effects of a variety of cooperative learning experiences on 
cross-racial attitudes, and found 'that, according to teachers' reports, 
students in the cooperative treatment engaged in less cross^racial con- 
flict than did students in a coWrol treatment condition. However, th:j.s 
study failed to f^nd effects on cfross-rac ia 1 friendship choices. 

While most of the studies that have investigated team learning 
effects on race relations have been impressive in terms of their effects, 
many have suffered f rom methodologica 1 limitations. Fir'st,^of the three/ 
studies listed above that involved more than five elasses, two (Blaney^, 
et al., and Weigel, et al.) failed to find effects on cross-racial attrac- 
tion. The third (Aronson, et al.) found effects on general mutual attrac- 
tion in multi-racial classes, but did not report specific .effects on ^ 
cross-racial attraction. All qf the other studies involved five cla os 
or fewer. While slnall sample size is not a flaw pef se, characteristics 
of particular classes or teachers that are unrelati^ to experimental 
manipulations may have a strong influence on many individua<l student 
outcomes, particularly on variables such as race relations , ^-which are 
likely to be influenced by teacher attitudes or personality, class 
clima^te, or other^factors (Forehand and Ragosta, A976). Second, most 
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of the studies have had different teachers .teaching experimental arid' 
control classes. In the Aronson e t ^'al. ^nd Blaney_et al. s^udies^_ _ 
teachers volpnteered separately for the experimental' anid control 
groups. Again, teacher characteristics may b^, quite importartt 
in determining r^ce relations in. the classroom. Allowing teachers to 
volunteer for experimental ol: control conductions instead of Assigning 
them randomly compounds this problem by opening, the possibility that' 
teachers who would volunteer to use a team t^echnique would be 
different from teachers who would volunteer for a corijtrp.l treatment. 

A third methodological^ limitation otall of the studies cited 
above is the exclusiye use of self-report measures as dependentj vari- 
ables. This is a serious problem in studies in which students know that 
they are participating, in a study focusing on race relations. Evell in 
studies in which students were not aware that race relations were being 
studied, such as the DeVries et al. studies on Teams -Games -Tournament , 
the exclusive use pf self-report measures calls into question the impor- 
tance of the findings; are^ race relations really improved or do students 
just say they are? ' 

This study' investigates the effects of a mu 1 1 i - r^^ c 1 a f^t^am 1 ea^N;n^ 

technique on race relations using an experimental design that avoids the 

methodological- pitfalls outlined above. The team technique used is 

Student Teams -Achievement Divisions, or STAD (Slavin, in pr.ess c). STAD 

was 'chosen because of its relative simplicity /*"its effects in previous 

studies on academic achievement (Slavin and Wodarski , Note 2), and its" 

. *** 

effects in a pilot study on cross'-racial attraction (Slavin, in press b). 

\ ^ ■ 

Based on the previous .research, it is expected that students^ in classes 

. \ - ■ „ ; , / 



.using STAD will,. a J *naaie a larger number^ of their classmate's of other 



races as friends than will* control studeRts; Id) aame a larger prop^rtioa'^ 



of other race studeht*s over all students* as friends than will control 

... 7\ ' ' . L 

* students; and c)^ interact wijm c lassmates of other races while engaged 

« J. , \ ' \ ' 

both ih appropriate ^and inappropriate activities more than students in 
control classes. Interaction between students when they are engaged in 
, iflappro'priate (of f-ts^sk) behavior is as^sumed .to be a more rigorous test 
of cross-racial attraction than^ is interaction during on-task behavior". 
The assi^njftent o£''''stu3[ents to biracial teams in the experimental cTasses , 
made^ it very likelyyfhat a substantial portion o^f peer interaction during 

\jtimes when student were bel>aying appropr^tely (peer; tutoring) would be 

^' ' ' ' ■ ■< ■ ' ' ■ ^ f 

across race- lines i' On the other hand, whe'n^tudeqt s are off-task (' gipof ing 

, - -1 ^ ■ " ^ ■ 

off) they can b^e interacting ^wd,th 'a^o<ne in the class. ^ 

Tlie.|dysign of thi-s study also permits assessment'^f a prac^tically 
and theoretically important question: . are team techniques' equally 
6f fec^tive in increasing the •cross-racial attraction ofg black and white 
students, or do they primarily change the:, friendship-choice patterns of 
one racial group, or the other? It is expected tfrat the experimental, 
treatment will be equally^ effect ive with both^racial groups. 

^ Method 
Subjects . TTie^^suji jects were 424. seventh, and eighth grade students. 
One hundred aqd sixty^-four students X38j;77o) were black, 256 (60.4%)vwere 
white, "and four (0.97o) were oriental. The students were in twelve 
English classes in tw^ innor-cfty Baltimore' junior high schools. Five 
teachers (one white male, -two 'black females, an^ two white femaj.es) 
administered the experimental and control treat*ments. 
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Design . The study Tetnployd(d a simple experimental-control group 
.design. Teachers volunteered to participate in the study, and were - 
asked to'commit either two- or fbur classes. The intact. classes 'were 
then ^afndomly assignee^ within teacher to experinjehtal or control condi- - 
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tions. Thus , four teachers e,^ch"taught one .exper imerjita 1 anoSorte control 
class, while^a fifth taught two experimental and two control classes, 
A total of 2^6 students (90 blac^k^, or 39. 8%; 136 white/ or 60.-27o) were 
assigned to the e:^perimental group, and 198 (74 black, or 37.4%; * 120 
white^ or 60.67o; 4 oriental, or 2.0%) were assigned to the control group. 
.The experimental classes ranged from 19% to 7D% minority, while th^' con- 
trol cla^sses ranged Srom 17% to 607oo . ^ 

All classes experienced a ten-week unit on grammar, punctuation, 
and English usage. Experimental as well as .control classes followed a 
regular weekly schedule of instructional activities. This schedule 

■ • ^ . • '• 

invalved a 2^ period cycle, composed of about forty minutes of ^lecture/ 
discussion, forty mijautes of worksheet work,/ and a tx^enty minute- quiz . 
This cyple was repeated twice each ^e^etc, thus filling all five days'^of 

the instructional we'^k. All classes received^- the same instruction, ^ 

\ - 

worksbeets, and'quizzes. ■ The treatment differed .only in the construction 
of the student worksheet periods and in the use^made of stucfent quiz scores 

(see below) o ^ ^ ^ / 

. ^ '/ 

Students in neither treatment grc^^fp^were made aware that race^ -JTj 

■ ■ /- H 

relations .were fc^^eing measured,, and teachers weYe told that race relations 
was only one of several dependent variables being measured. Students 
were also not told whether they were in experimental or control cl^^ses, 

( 

and teachers wer^ informed th^tt the experimentW were comparing two ' , 
interesting instructional met-hods, *not exper;Lmenta 1 or eotitrol treatmd,nts. 



6'- 

Treatments • " ' ; ' r-' V 

.T^ ^ • ^ * ■ . ^ 

r. ^ ■ ■ ' " 

jgtudent Teams -Achievement Divi&ioris (STAD) * 



The experimental treatment was St udent , Teams-Achievement ' Divisions , 
or STAD, Students were assig^ied .tt> 4-5 member' learning teams. Each 
team, representt^d^ a cross-section 'ol the c lass ,* containing a ijiix of*high, 
average, and low performing student-^, bWs and girls, ^and' blacks and 
whites. Teammates met for'^^^o peri-o'ds each week to help one another 
,,^-&uay for the twice-weekly quizzes. ' During this' time, students were 
encouraged to tutor- one another, to quiz ox\e another on worksheet items, 
and to otherwise help each othet learn the academic materials Following 
these team practice sessions, they^tudents were individually quizzed. 
The quiz scores were summed to form a team score after transformation by 
an ^'achievement division*' ,system_ttiat compares scores witli those of dther 
students of similar pas t per fortn^nce . ' Th^-S achievemenKj^ivision system 

provides stpdents of all ability If^vels with a substantial chance of 

'* ' \ 

corttributing a maximum%_umber of points to the team score* (See Slavin, " 
in press c). Each week^ teachers con^pared' the scor.es earned by each ^ 
team and prepared class new^s^letters to announce the highest-scoring teams. 
The STA© treatment is thus compose^d of a cooperative task structure tthe 
team practice) and a cooperative reward structure^ (the team comp'etition 

''-^ '% s- ^ 

for recognition), 

2o ^ Control , ^ ' ^ ) ' \ ^ '3 

^ ^ ' . ' . ' ^ ' 

As n6ted above, control students' followed the same • schedule of 

instruction, studied *the same worksheets, and took tlie ^ame quizzes as 



] 



the experimental student^. Howevdr, control^ students were not" assigned 
tTT^ teams and did not -receive nevs Letters ; instead , they worked indepen- 



dently ^rki had their quizzes returned wifh the num^^er con; ect! marked on * ^ • 

' t " * { '.J 

■ • ^ •■- ■ \ 



them 



Measures ' * ^ ^ V ^ ' _ . ^ ^ ' ■ 

Two measurement strategies were employed to\ass'ess the treatment 
effects! on ^^ce relationsr scKfiomfetric '^i-ns truments ahd bel^v^oral 
measures. . J * ' 
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' So,clometric M^jjsli're . ' A sociometrit; instrument wa^^adminis te*edN*sis 
a pre- and post-measure. It consisted of Ahe question, "Who ans- your ' 
ffriends in this class?" Twenty-two Itnes we.re pMvideti-, - on which stu-' 
dents werre insjtructed to put .fir&C ^nd last names of students in their 
classes who we^i^ their f rien^^a^^The four orienta l' s tuden ts i^'te , excl\ided 
from this ana ly^s, bec^u^ they -were all i'rv the s^me class, aryd.onLy* ' 



Students who completed both pre -and pps^ tes ts were included. This pro- 
cedure gave >a"'^ total, of lA^ exper'imenta 1 s ttidents/and ,145 control ..s tudents . 

- ^ ^ ' . . ^ N.. , ^ • 

^ Behavioral Observation . Beginning in the thLrd week of trhe project, 
be.havioral observers obs&rved e^^h class 'oripe per week, ^'^ree observers 
were trained'^ to an interobserver^reii'abili^£y^f .90 to use a^simple 
rating system c^sisting of*'five categories: (1) on-*"task, working itide-^ 
pendently- ' (2) o^-tSs^ wc^ijtewith a peer r. (3) bff-4:as"k, independently; 
(4) off-^tasl^ iiT^eracting\witJ:i a peer, and- (5) other (including inter-* 
acting vj^rtlT staff , out of seat, and no opportunity to be onrtasfe) . 

<y ■ ^ 

Observations were limited to times .when-students were working on work- 
sheets and were clearly expetted to be on-task. During the on-t^sk, working 
with a peer, and the off-task, interacting with peer intei;val^, the . 
observers were instructed to note the race o^ each student involved in 
the in tetac'tion . The observers recorded th^ behavior of each student 
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in the class in sequence for five-second observation intervals, thus 
sweeping the class several times each period.. AfteT training , ^^e^eraT- 
reliability checks with each .observer obtained a mean inter-obseryer ' 
reliability of .89./-. • ^ . ^ 

\ V' Resul ts 
Sociometric Measure . ^ . * • 

The results of the sociometric measure were analyzed to answer 
three questions. Fir's t, were there differences between the experiments 

" \ 

group and the control group in terms of the increase from, pre^ to post- 
test ii/i the number of c'ross-rac|.al friendship choices made by students? 
This questioh'is important as it indicates the degree to which cross- 
racial' frien^hips were increased by the experimental treatment. However, 
this number could increase as a consequence of a geriieral increase in 
both within-rrace and cross-race friendship choices in the experimental 
classes, a frequent finding in team research (Slavin, in press c; DeVries 
and SlaviK^Note 3). Therefore, a second question was asked of the da^&\ 



were there differences between the experimental andlyjntrol groups in 
terms 6f the increase from pre- to posttest in the pr opor t ion of croSs- 
racial friendship choice,s- over all -choices made? This question indicates 
the degree to which race existed is a barrier t(\ friendship in the dif- 
ferent groups. The third question asked of the sociometric data concerned 
possible interactions between race and treatment in effects on both the 
number and pro.portion of crass-racial choices. In other words, were the 
effects due primarily to 'changes in cross-race friendship choices of one 
race, or were the ^ff^cts the same for blacks apd, whites? 

The sG^^me trie data were ari^ lyzed by .means of Lwo mul tiple regres - 
sioQ analyses, .In the.firs^ analysis, the dependent variable wns the 



hiimbfer of cross-race choices mad^ on the posttest. /The inde-pendent 
variables wqre treatment (experimental or coa^trol) , ?*a'ce (black or wViite), 

and the treatment x race interaction, and cross -race choices made oh the 

' 2 ■ ' 

pretest served as a covariate. The incremental R due to each of-these 

•factors was '^s ted for statistical significance (see' Kerlinget and Ped- 

hazur-y 1973-)-. — X.he..--anaLy,al§:..f o of cross -race - choices was 

c^one in the same fashion, iexcept that the dependent variable was the 

proportion of cross -race choices over all choi^jes made on the posttest, 

and 'the covariate was the proportion of cross-race choices over all - ' 

choices made on the' pretest. 



Insert Tables 1 and 2 About Here 

Tables 1 and 2 summarize the'j;esults of the sociometric analyses. 
Statistically significant treatment effects were found both for number 
of cross-race friendship choices (F(l,292) = 14.61, p^.OOl) and for the 
proportion of cross-race choices (F(l,292) = 11.70, p<^,001). As incul- 
cated in Ta^le 1, the d i f f erences^ in both cases are due to greater in- 
creases from pre- to posttest in the experimental group than in the 
control group. Thus, the hypotheses concerning the effects of the ex- 
perltnental treatments on crdss-race friendship- choices were confirmed. 
No significant differences were found due to race or to the race x treat- 
ment interaction. 

One additional ques tion asked of the sociometric data was whether 
the experimental treatments were equally effective in classes with varying 
percentages of rninority students. The percent minority in class x treat- 
ment interaction was significant neither- for the number of cross-race 
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'choices (f(1,289) =1.11^^ n.s.) nor for the proportion of cross-race 
^.choices (F(l,289) = 2.03, n.s.)- However, there was a tendency for the 
treatment effects to be more pronounced when the percent of minority 
students in the class was high or low than when the class w^s racially 
balanced.. ^ 

Behay lor.al Obs e r va t i on . The results of the behavioral observations were 
als^ analyzed to answer three questions. First, were there differences 
between the experimental and control classes in the proportion of cross- 
racial interactions over all peer in terac t ions during times when s tuden ts 
were on-task? This measure is primarily an indication of the degree of 
cross-racial peer tutoring (as opposed to within-racial tutoring). The 
second question concerned the differences between experimental and con- 
trol classes in the proportion of cross-racial In terac tions , over all peer 
«-interac tions during times when students were off-task. The third ques tion 
a'ddressed treatment ef^fects on tota 1 . cross -rac ial peer interaction over 
all interaction. 

All three of the questions addressed by the behavioral observation 
were analyzed Rising a 2 x 2 contingency table, with factors treatment 
and within-race vs. cross-race interaction. A chi square corrected for 
continuity was computed for each analysis. The results are summarized 
in Tables 3 and 4. 



Insert Tables 3 and 4 About Here 



The tables show that there was a higher proportion of cross-race 
Interaction in the experimental classes than in the control classes, 
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2 ' ■ 
both during times when students were, on-task Ck (1) 7.21, p^.Ol) and 

' - . . i " ■• ' 

. J 1 

when they were off-tas1c (X (1) = 8.55, p^.Ol). Tlje chi sqtiare for 

2 

total cross-race interaction is also significant (X (1) ^ 31.60, p<.001). 
As expected, cfoss-race interaction was' very high in the experimental 
classes during times when s tuden ts were on-task, representing 51. 5^0 of ' ; 
a:W interactions, as comparecf^ to 34.2% in the control classes. ^However, 

, I ; 

'cross-race peer interaction remained high during times whien s tuden ts . . 
were not on-task, making up 38.97^ of all interactions, as compared with 
27.47o in the control classes. Overall, 46 . 87o of all peer interactions 
were between students of different races in the experimental group, as ^ 
opposed to 29 . 07o in the control group. 

Discussion 

The results may be summarized as follows* As predicted, the experi- 
mental students increased rn^ore than the control, s tuden ts from pre- to post- 
test both in the number of friends t;hey named of the other rac^ a'nd in ''the 
proportio n of cross-race choices made over all friendship choices. The 
effects of the experimental treatments on cross-racial attraction were not 
significantly related to the percentage of minority students in the class. 

One way to understand the significance of these f indings is to con- 
sider them in relation to the proportion of cross-racial cl^aices that 
would have been expected had race not bee^i a criterion for friendship 
choice. This is c ompu ted as the number of cross-race choices [^2 x of 
whites) {\[ of blacks)] over the number of possible within-race choices 
[^(# of whites - 1) (# of whites) -f (# of blacks - 1) (# of blacks)} plus 
the possible cross-race choices. 



Averaging the c lass -by-*c lass expected, *cross -race percentages, it was 
-^und that the experimental classes would have been expected to make 
42.4% cross-race choices if ^race were, not a crit^iorr for friendship, 
and. the control classes would have made 40.l7o. 

Tbese expected percentages put the changes brougJit about by the 
treatments irito clearer focus. The ex»pei^imen ta 1 (Classes increased from 
76.37o of their expected cross-race choices to 88.47o, while^the coqtro.l 



classes declined from,' 77.37, to 64.37. of their expepted choices. Wus , 
the experimental c lasses^^ approached a friendship choice pattern that 
would hav^ been--.anticipat^d in a truly color-blind society, wh^le the 
control group moved in the opposite direction. Theljge percentages also' 
show that the experimental group's 5I.57o cross-race peer interac^t lon^ 
when students were on-task were actually more' dvan wou Id • be/ expec ted by 



chance, 116-U)% of the rand6mly expected pattern, and their off-task inter 
actions were 92.27o of that fi'giare. 

This study lends substantial support to the propositj^^n that multi- 
racial learning teams can improve race relations in desegregated schools 
by increasing cross-race attraction. The results are unlikely to be due 
to teacher characteristics or selection bias, as each teacher taught one 
expe r itnen ta 1 and one control class. All of the experimental classes in- 
creased more than their correspond in^g^'c on trol classes either in number 
or' In proportion of cross-ra'ce choSices; in the one case 5|here the experi- 
mental c lass increased less than the control class in the proportion of 
cross-ethnic choices, the experimental class had started at a high level 
of cross*race attraction. It is also unlikely that the effects'are due 
to ^ "Hawthorne effect," as both experimental and control studenta as 
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well- as teachers 'were told that both treatments were "experimenta 1 ; 
'Teacher expectations may have caused some port*ion of the changes in 
student's behaviors, but it is unlikely that this had^ a npajor impact on 
the results, aS: race relations outcomes were mentioned po the teacher^ 
as onW one o^ many possible outcomes. 

This study further validates the use of team .tech|i4^iie's in desegre- 

• ' % c 

ga-ted c lassrooms , by .documenting actual cross-race interaction by means or 
behavioral observ-a tion . The behavioral observation results also lend 

. . . r \, . / ■ - -; ; ■ . . j 

'support to a' rather obvious ' explanation for the effect of multi-racial 
teams on race relations. Bj-tacial teams increase cross-race contact. 



Beoause we know that interpersonal contact is associated with mutual at- 
traction (Lott and Lott, vl965), it is logical that \^increasin^ cross-race ^ 
contact will in turn increase 'cross-r^ce liking. In fact, the reason 
that cooperative reward systems increase mutual liking (Slavin,^ in press a) 
^•:,\^ may be that cooper'ati^on simply increases positive contact among group 

members. , This is a 'dis tinction that is more interesting for theory than 
il^<V^bi^^^ that is in need of exni nation, . 




Sevef'^^i^es tipiis remain to be answered. First, we still do not 

' behavior outsi.ac ui: class influenced by parti- 
ial team class. As a practical matter, it may be 
" ^ enough to do all we can to make the school Environment as ^conducive as 

possible t6 positive race relations, and then let students' behavior after 

> ' . / . 

/^'■. school take care of itself. However, it Wou-ld be quite interesting to 

, J know how much a team expedience affects o^Lit-of -school interaction patterns 

and longstanding friendships. 



Second, it may be time to' evaluate a multi-racial team approach that 

'10^ -ft''' 



does, not rely on team competition. As Weigel \x al. -(1975) point\out, 

\ 

team "^competition reduces out-group likmg as it increases in-group li\i^ng[ 
A non*o<jTOpetitive treatment might allow for still greater gains in mutual 
attraction, however, a non-competitive team technique would have to be, 
carefully designed. Team competition was^ used in this study as an inex- 
pensive, "easy to implement, and e^^sily comprehensible means of making team 
success important to isttidents, a vital component o^^Tny^ team p^^^ram. 
However, this cou^d have been accomplished non-competitively/6y having 
a reward for alP tea i?|f^hat achieved some pre-establisheci. level of perfor- 
mance . " , * 

Along the same lines, we now need to develop and . e va luia te multi- 
racial tVam techniques that can be used for longer periods of time and / 
more hours per day.- If we wish^ to have* strong and lasting effects on ( 
students* patterns of interac tions and ^iendshlps , we cannot expect -a 
ten-week program for eighty minutes 'per week to do the. job. At this^ 
pointy it seems justifiable to develop and evaluate Iti-racial team 
techniques as replacements for, rather than supplements to, traditional ' 
cla*ssroom practice. The r^ is no practical reason that this should not 
be done. Team techniques have never been shown to impair the other impor- 
tant school outcomes , such as academic achievement; in fact, mos t have had 

significantly positive effects on achievement (DeVries and Slavin, Note 3; 

J 

•4 

Lucker, Rosenfield, Sikes, and Aronson, 1976; Slavin and Wodarski, Note 2). 
They are typically simple and inexpensive to implement. The evidence found^ 
in this study and others indicates that by using cooperati\^ learnHlg teams 
in classrooms, we can improve th^ classroom experience for all children, 
and at the-^same time increase t;^e kind of cross-racial attraction that is 
crucial if we are to have a truly integrated society. 




Table 1 * , . • 

- . - ■ f 

Soc Lometrife'C Measures 



.Mean Numbers of Friendship tJhoices ' 

■ . ' ■■ ' " ' ■ ' 

^ Control> (n=r45) / - Experimental (n=149 ) 

Pre Post . ^ Pre Post 

^^ithin-Race 62 ,7.37 ; 6.62 6.60 



Cro'ss-Race (7o) 

i 


2.97 (31.0) 2.56 (25.8) 3.14. 


(32.2) 

/ 


3.921 (37.3) 

( 




J 

Tables 2 








F Ratios for Numbers and 






. J Pro, 


^iortions of Cross-Race Friendship Choicv^ 








Treatments *\ ^^""Race - 


T X -R 




Number of cross-race 






choices 


14.61^^^^''^ 2.72 






Proportion of cross-'race 








choices 


I1.70vc-A:vc ' 3.44 


<1 






/ 







p< 



*** p <^ ,001 
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Table 3 - 



Behavioral Observation 



/ 9 



PEER INTERA(yriQN WHILE ON -TASK 



Number 
of I 
Occurrepces 



^Within-Race 
Cross -Race 



Q^ntrol 

- . 48 . 
: r25 '(34.2) 



Experimen ta 1 ^ 
334 ^* ' 
355 (51,,5) 



PEER INTERACTI0|? WHILE. OFF-TASK 

Experimen ta 1 



0^ urrenc 



Wi thin-Race/ 
Cross-Race (%) 



Contr o"^ 
180 
68 .(2 7.4) 



251 

160 (38.9) 



(^■^able 4, 

Chi Squares for Prop<?rltion of Cross-Race Interactions 



Over All Interactions 



On - task 
Off-task * 

' T(^tal * 

f 



Chi Square (d.f.=l) 
7.22 



8.55 
31.60 



.01 
.01 

001 



o 
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